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“ . . . . Whatever  be  the  paths  of  human 
searching,  God’s  Light  can  be  found 
among  all.  ” 

— Faith  and  Practice,  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  of 
the  Religious  Society  of  Friends,  p.7. 

The  integration  of  spiritual  truths  in  our  lives  as 
Friends  is  the  center  from  which  our  thoughts  and 
actions  arise,  beginning  with  our  Western  Judaic/ 
Christian/biblical  tradition  since  that  is  our  cultural 
milieu. 

This  process  of  integration,  the  span  of  a lifetime, 
is  supported  by  our  practices  — both  spiritual  and 
practical.  The  practice  of  group  silent  worship  is  not 
“taught”  formally  among  Friends.  It  is  a participatory 
learning.  One  may  read  what  other  Friends  have 
written  of  their  methods  for  centering.  One  may 
discuss  with  Friends  how  they  quiet  their  “monkey- 
minds”  as  they  wait  in  worship  for  truth  to  be  made 
known.  (St.  Therese,  the  Little  Child  of  Jesus, 
referred  to  her  mind  as  “that  idiot  loose  in  the  attic.”) 
One  may  investigate  the  centering  process  of  the 
mystics  from  all  the  great  religious  traditions  and 
integrate,  through  practice,  their  insights. 

Other  Friends  have  found  it  helpful  to  learn 
methods  of  quieting  and  emptying  the  mind  from 
various  Buddhist  traditions,  practicing  watching  the 
breath  and  disciplining  the  mind  to  be  in  the  present 
moment. 

In  this  issue  of  Friends  Bulletin  Steve  Smith, 
member  of  Claremont  Meeting  who  serves  on  their 
Ministry  and  Oversight  Committee,  writes  of  his 
spiritual  journey  in  which  he  has  learned  to  integrate 
Zen  Buddhist  meditation  with  his  Quaker  faith  and 
practice. 

Martha  Dart’s  Pendle  Hill  Pamphlet  To  Meet  at  the 
Source:  Hindus  and  Quakers,  reviewed  here,  is  another 
Friend’s  witness  to  God’s  Light  found  in  the  intersec- 
tions of  Hindu  and  Quaker  faith  which  she  has 
observed  and  experienced  in  India  during  periods  of 
residency  there. 

For  many  Friends  the  words  of  our  Faith  and 
Practice,  1985,  are  confirmed  as  we  engage  in  this  era 


of  ecumenicity:  “Christian  faith  and  practice  requires 
an  openness  of  heart  and  soul  which  binds  all  in  the 
love  of  God  and  in  the  love  of  God’s  creation. 
Whatever  be  the  paths  of  human  searching,  God’s 
Light  can  be  found  among  all.”  (p.  7) 

This  is  the  Spirit  in  which  programmed  and 
unprogrammed  Friends  are  undertaking  increased 
dialogue  and  cooperation  in  common  concerns. 

This  is  also  the  Spirit  in  which  Friends  recognize 
and  value  spiritual  truths  encountered  in  other  faith 
traditions  — Buddhist,  Hindu,  Muslim,  Native 
American,  etc.  GexI’s  Light  is  found  among  all. 

Shirley  Ruth 


The  Japanese  calligraphy  on  the  cover  of  this  issue, 
"The  Living  God,"  was  a gift  to  the  editor  from 
eighty-eight  year  old  Friend  Chima  Takemura  of 
Tokyo  Meeting  who  had  painted  gifts  of  calligraphy 
for  each  visiting  Friend  who  toured  Friends  Meetings 
in  Tokyo  during  the  FWCC  Triennial  in  Japan,  1988. 
It  is  2 3/8"  X 7",  black  ink  on  heavy  gray  stock  with  a 
design  of  gold. 


• In  Friends  Bulletin’s  review  of  Gene  Hoffman’s  book. 
Ways  Out,  the  Book  of  Changes  for  Peace,  (May  1990, 
pp.l45  and  146),  the  title  was  incorrectly  stated  as  The 
Book  of  Changes  for  Peace.  The  correct  title  is  Ways  Out, 
the  Book  of  Changes  for  Peace.  The  AFSC  bookstore  in 
Pasadena  carries  Ways  Out  and  Forming  Spiritual  Base 
Communities  in  the  IJ.S.A.  (both  reviewed  by  us).  Our 
apologies  to  Gene  Knudsen-Hoffrnan  for  our  oversight. 

• The  cover  photograph  of  Tatiana  Pavlova  (F.B. 
May  1990)  was  incorrectly  credited  to  Jeanne  Lohmann 
who  lent  it  to  us.  The  photographer  was  Kay  Anderson, 
San  Francisco  Meeting.  Our  apologies. 

• In  our  June  1990  issue,  back  cover,  the  photo  of 
Gery  Hubbe  at  his  desk  was  taken  by  Peter  Schiitte, 
whose  last  name  was  misspelled.  Our  apologies. 
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A Quaker  in  the  Zendo 

by  Steve  Smith,  Claremont  Meeting 

Early  one  April  morning  in  1981  I arose  quietly  in 
my  rented  home  in  Honolulu,  donned  casual,  loose- 
fitting  clothing,  then  slipped  outside  and  made  my 
way  under  spreading  mango  trees,  along  moist,  still- 
quiet  streets  to  the  modest  Zen  Center  nearby. 
Arriving  in  Hawaii  for  a six-month  sabbatical  leave  to 
study  Asian  philosophy  and  religion,  I found  to  my 
delight  that  my  temporary  home  was  but  five  minute’s 
walk  from  a Zendo.  While  my  Quaker  background 
had  made  me  comfortable  with  quiet  meditation,  ten 
years  of  academic  training  in  philosophy  had  given  me 
virtually  no  exposure  to  Asian  thought. 

Why  had  Eastern  thought  beckoned  to  me?  Years 
of  academic  philosophical  training  had  corroded  the 
naive  Christian  faith  of  my  childhood,  leaving  me 
skeptical,  trusting  only  my  intellect.  Finding  little 
plausibility  in  traditional  Western  theism,  with  its 
seemingly  improbable  metaphysical  claims,  1 called 
myself  “an  open-minded  atheist.”  Yet  1 was  unwilling 
to  close  the  door  entirely  on  religion;  for  in  the 
marrow  of  my  bones  I retained  a glimmering  of  the 
deep  stirrings  and  awe  I had  once  felt  upon  encoun- 
tering the  life  and  teachings  of  Jesus.  Like  a delicate 
plant  within  a dark  box,  my  spiritual  impulses  had 
seemingly  nowhere  to  go:  yearnings  without 
direction.  My  heart  was  stranger  to  my  intellect. 

That  internal  divorce  engendered  personal  crisis,  from 
which  I emerged  shaken  and  full  of  self-hatred.  I 
knew  that  I must  change  my  life.  Philosophy,  once 
thought  to  be  a path  of  healing  for  the  mind  and  soul, 
now  resumed  its  personal  intensity  for  me.  Asian 
thought,  as  I encountered  it,  seemed  less  encumbered 
with  fanciful  cosmology,  more  grounded  in  real 
experience.  Recognizing  that  I must  bring  my 
scholarly  work  into  line  with  genuine  personal 
concerns,  I sought  to  dissolve  the  false  barrier 
between  theory  and  practice,  and  to  integrate  both 
into  a better,  more  productive  life.  Broadening  my 
outlook  beyond  the  narrowly  analytical  focus  of  my 
professional  training,  I turned  my  face  toward  the 
East.  My  earnest  explorations  led  me  to  Hawaii, 
down  those  moist  morning  streets  to  the  Zendo  on 
Kaloa  Way.  Thus  began  a personal  odyssey  — now 


approaching  ten  years’  duration  — of  a midwestern 
Quaker  farm  boy- philosopher,  through  a tradition 
seemingly  far  removed  from  his  own,  toward  himself 
and  his  own  roots. 

Each  weekday  morning  for  two  months  I sat  for  an 
hour  (broken  by  a few  minutes  of  silent  walking 
meditation)  with  other  Zen  students.  On  weekends  I 
returned  to  Honolulu  Friends  Meeting.  The  studied 
simplicity  and  communion  of  a gathered  Quaker 
Meeting  found  for  me  a natural  extension  in  the 
austere,  profound  silence  of  the  Zendo  — with  hints 
of  wonder  lurking  in  both. 

**But  What  Canst  Thou  Say?” 

I learned  that  Zen,  like  Quakerism,  is  a religion 
not  of  dogma  but  of  experience.  For  both,  authority 
ultimately  lies  not  in  scripture  nor  in  office,  but  in  the 
depths  of  one’s  own  heart,  implacably  plumbed.  True 
leading  is  not  second-hand.  As  reported  by  Margaret 
Fell,  Fox’s  challenge  — “You  will  say,  Christ  saith 
this,  and  the  apostles  say  this;  but  what  canst  thou 
say?”  — echoed  the  Buddha’s  own  final  injunction 
centuries  before,  to  “Be  a lamp  unto  yourself.”  Such 
an  authority  is  not  found  by  cultivating  tranquil 
reveries,  but  by  bravely  confronting  one’s  own 
delusions  and  submitting  to  reality  as  it  reveals  itself. 
That  truth  — whether  in  the  Zendo  or  in  the  Meeting 
House  — shakes  the  very  foundations  of  one’s  being. 
The  shuddering  struggles  I witnessed  in  the  Zendo,  as 
courageous  students  confronted  their  own  demons, 
called  to  mind  early  Quakers,  whose  very  bodies 
displayed  the  searching  and  sometimes  devastating 
power  of  inward  authority. 

Blacks  and  Grays 

Before  seeking  out  the  Zendo,  I had  visited  a 
nearby  Tibetan  Buddhist  center  and  participated  in 
their  services.  For  others  who  were  present,  the 
flamboyant  colors  and  endless  rituals  seemed  to 
awaken  spiritual  fire.  Years  later  I would  find  a similar 
energy  in  a family  of  charismatic  Christians  to  whom  I 
had  been  assigned  as  a hospice  worker.  I admired 
their  authentic  discipleship,  the  apparent  ease  with 
which  they  maintained  intimacy  with  the  divine.  But 
both  forms  of  ecstatic  worship  left  me  strangely 
untouched  — whereas  in  quieter,  plainer  settings  I 
found  myself  opening  to  a deeper  reality.  The  austere 
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blacks  and  minimalist  lines  of  the  Zendo  melded  in 
my  mind  with  Quaker  grays:  in  such  an  outwardly 
reduced  aesthetic,  my  inner  life  springs  up. 

The  Living  Moment 

I came  to  realize  that  only  the  present  is  real: 
tomorrow  is  a mere  fantasy  of  anticipation,  yesterday 
no  more  than  tracings  in  memory.  Attending  more 
fully  to  this  moment,  I was  infused  with  rising 
astonishment.  “Caught  with  my  pants  down,”  feeling 
the  shock  of  immediacy  — as  if  I were  searched 
through  and  through  by  an  alhseeing  yet  compassion- 
ate eye  — I understood  better  Brother  Lawrence’s 
spiritual  “practice  of  the  presence  of  God,”  and  Fox’s 
“the  power  of  the  Lord  is  over  all.”  I appreciated  also 
the  Zen  master  who,  when  challenged  by  another 
spiritual  adept’s  magical  acts,  replied:  “My  miracle  is, 
when  I am  hungry,  I eat;  when  I am  tired,  I sleep.” 
Meditation  leads  me  through  the  darkness  of  my 
doubts  and  fears,  my  secret  hatreds  and  ambitions, 
toward  the  unspeakable  beauty  that  is  at  the  heart  of 
all  things. 

Seeking  and  Finding,  Questioning  and 
Answering 

Thus  my  worship  in  Friends  Meeting  and  my 
meditation  in  the  Zendo  or  on  my  cushions  at  home 
increasingly  take  on  the  quality  of  listening,  a 
tentative  openness  without  judgement  or  evaluation, 
“til  all  my  strivings  cease,”  and  for  a moment  free  from 
the  chatter  of  my  own  preoccupations,  I begin  to 
discern  the  true  character  of  my  life  in  relation  to  the 
world  about  me.  Out  of  that  awareness  spontaneously 
arises  more  appropriate  action,  responding  — 
answering  to  — the  divine  in  all  things.  To  a 
discerning  eye,  all  has  Buddha -nature;  all  reveals  the 
indwelling  presence  of  God. 

Manifesting  the  Truth 

I grasped  afresh  the  injunction  to  “let  your  lives 
speak”:  not  as  an  invitation  to  diffident  sanctimony 
while  one  quietly  performs  meritorious  acts,  but  rather 
— as  the  light  of  truth  infuses  action  with  charismatic 
power  — resolving  difficulties  as  Zen  koans  are 
dissolved:  not  merely  through  thought,  buc  with  one’s 
entire  being.  In  Penn’s  description  of  George  Fox  in 
prayer  — “The  most  awful,  living,  reverent  frame  I 


ever  felt  or  beheld”  — I understood  better  what  it 
means  to  speak  with  one’s  life. 

Returning  to  the  Beginning 

Over  the  years,  my  journey  into  Zen  has  deepened 
and  returned  me  to  my  roots.  Each  meditation  retreat 
ends  with  Shosan,  where  Zen  students  respond 
impromptu  to  a query  posed  by  the  teacher,  thus 
demonstrating  before  all  assembled  the  degree  of  their 
understanding  or  ignorance.  (No  hiding  place  there!) 
At  a recent  retreat,  I was  called  upon  to  be  the  final 
person  so  tested.  Struggling  fearfully  to  prepare  for 
this  apparently  alien  form,  my  mind  raced  over 
various  gambits  and  poses,  discarding  each  in  turn. 

At  last  I capitulated  and  returned  to  my  center.  My 
past  efforts  to  be  faithful  in  Meeting  for  Worship  were 
my  guide.  Speaking  simply,  acknowledging  my 
brokeness,  I discerned  that  at  that  moment  it  was 
exactly  right  to  be  who  and  what  I am:  a Quaker  in 
the  Zendo. 

Completing  the  paradox:  my  Zen  practice  frees  me 
for  increasing  involvement  in  the  work  of  my 
Meeting,  and  I affirm  Quaker  belief  and  practice  with 
growing  assurance.  As  the  circle  expands,  the  center 
grows  brighter.  I am  grateful  for  the  gifts  of  my 
healing  journey  away  — toward  my  home. 

[Steve  Smith  is  Clerk  of  Ministry  and  Counsel  of 
Claremont  Friends  Meeting,  and  editor  of  Everyday 
Zen:  Love  and  Work,  by  Charlotte  Joko  Beck  (Harper 
& Row,  1989).  (See  review  in  this  issue.)] 


Celery,  Beets  and  Lettuce  by  Ernie  Qoertzen,  Eugene 
Meeting, 
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Who  Will  Do  the  Work  of  the 
Meeting? 

by  Peter  Saint  James,  Multnomah  Meeting 

Why  do  some  Friends  and  some  Meetings  find 
enthusiastic  persons  to  do  Meeting  work  while  others 
look  in  vain  for  people  to  do  the  simplest  tasks? 

Two  Meetings  1 have  attended  resemble  each  other 
in  many  ways,  but  they  differed  in  their  success  at 
finding  greeters  to  welcome  people  to  meeting  on  First 
Day  morning.  In  the  one  with  problems,  a much 
ignored  sign-up  sheet  often  made  its  sad  circuit 
around  business  meeting.  In  the  other,  I never  knew 
how  greeters  were  selected  until  the  Spirit  moved  me 
to  be  one.  I asked  around  until  I found  the  Friend 
who  kept  the  roster.  She  asked  me  several  questions, 
then  said,  “Okay,  I’ll  put  you  on  the  waiting  list.” 

A monthly  activity  in  my  Meeting  requires  a 
number  of  helpers  for  a short  period  of  time.  The 
Friend  in  charge  of  the  activity  experienced  such 
difficulty  finding  helpers  that  she  wanted  to  abolish 
the  entire  activity.  Instead,  another  Friend  took  over 
for  a few  months  and  was  surprised  at  how  eagerly 
Friends  seized  the  opportunity  to  participate.  It  has 
now  passed  back  to  the  original  organizer,  and  again 
she  often  experiences  difficulty. 

Another  activity  around  Meeting  demands  a host 
each  month.  The  coordinator  became  frustrated  at 
the  “nos”  she  got  from  her  frantic  phone  calls.  She 
resigned  the  duty.  The  Friend  now  handling  it  has  it 
booked  up  for  several  months  in  advance. 

What  changed?  Not  the  pool  of  Friends,  it  was  the 
same  pool  in  two  of  these  instances  and  similar  groups 
in  the  third. 

The  likelihood  of  Friends  agreeing  to  do  a task 
depends  on  how  they  are  approached  and  how  they 
are  treated  once  they  have  agreed.  Different  ap- 
proaches amount  to  more  than  just  changes  in 
technique  and  style.  They  stem  from  different  basic 
attitudes  and  beliefr. 

Attitude  is  not  something  worn  outside,  like 
clothing,  perfume,  or  a smile.  Attitude  lives  in  the 
heart  and  shows  through  to  the  outside.  It  cannot  be 
hidden.  It  cannot  be  simulated.  A Friend  Ixiing 
approached  to  fill  a position  or  perform  a task  can 


sense  the  attitude  with  the  first  few  words  they  hear.. 
Often,  even  before  that.  When  Meeting  tasks  go 
undone  and  positions  unfilled.  Friends  need  to 
examine  closely  the  attitudes  held  by  coordinators 
and  nominating  committee  members. 

My  Yearly  Meeting  has  a guest  speaker  at  each 
annual  session.  This  Friend  is  carefully  chosen  as  long 
as  a year  or  more  in  advance,  cordially  invited,  given  a 
thorough  briefing,  and  enthusiastically  supported. 
Even  though  it  is  a demanding  task,  someone  is  always 
found. 

My  Yearly  Meeting  also  needs  many  Friends  as 
adult  participants  in  the  Children’s  Program.  They 
are  hurriedly  drafted  a few  weeks  before  annual 
session,  given  little  information  and  support. 

Although  requiring  less  effort,  often  these  slots  go 
empty. 

When  Friends  are  sought  for  all  Meeting  positions 
with  the  same  care  and  respect  given  the  Yearly 
Meeting  guest  speaker,  fewer  slots  will  remain  empty. 
Every  position  in  Meeting  should  be  seen  as  an  honor. 
Every  Friend  sought  for  a position  should  be  treated 
with  respect. 

Following  is  a list  of  queries  about  helping  and 
seeking  helpers.  Answers  indicate  crucial  inner 
attitudes. 

1.  How  are  candidates  chosen  to  fill 
Meeting  positions  and  perform  tasks?  By 
careful  consideration  and  seeking  the 
guidance  of  the  Spirit  or  by  going  down  a 
phone  list  while  trying  to  put  faces  to 
names?  Who  is  consulted?  In  the  case  of 
children’s  programs,  are  the  children  asked 
their  preferences? 

2.  Are  Friends  invited  to  fill  positions  and 
perform  tasks,  or  are  they  sought,  requested, 
recruited,  drafted  or  badgered?  Are  Friends 
doing  a duty  or  answering  an  opportunity? 

3.  How  are  invitations  extended?  In 
person,  by  letter,  by  phone  call,  or  by  sign- 
up sheet?  Do  the  supposed  conveniences  of 
sign-up  sheets  and  last-minute  phone  calls 
outweigh  their  lack  of  courtesy  and  their 
ineffectiveness?  If  Friends  have  little 
opportunity  to  extend  invitations  face  to 
face,  what  does  this  say  about  how  Meeting 
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functions? 

4.  Are  Friends  given  support  and  compan- 
ionship  in  fulfilling  their  tasks?  Are  they 
told  where  and  how  to  ask  for  help  when 
they  need  it?  Are  they  given  adequate 
instruction,  orientation,  resources,  and 
benefit  of  previous  experience?  Are  they 
given  adequate  job  descriptions,  a review  of 
Friends’  business  practices,  and  friendly  as- 
sistance  when  mistakes  arise?  Are  Friends 
given  honest  and  thoughtful  encouragement 
or  jocular  harassment? 

5.  Which  tasks  are  set  aside  for  newcomers 
and  Junior  Friends?  Are  they  suckered  into 
the  ones  no  one  else  wants  or  the  ones  that 
offer  them  maximum  opportunity  to  find 
their  home  in  Meeting  and  to  better  know 
their  Meeting  family? 

6.  What  needs  to  be  done  to  restructure 
those  positions  which  no  one  likes? 

7.  At  the  conclusion  of  their  term  or  task 
are  Friends  invited  to  give  input  and 
recommend  improvement?  Is  appreciation 
expressed? 

Inviting  Friends  to  share  their  effort,  en- 
thusiasm, and  experience  offers  a good 
opportunity  to  practice  speaking  to  that  of 
God  in  each  person. 


Trees  in  a Eugene  Parking  Lot  by  Ernie  Qoertzen, 
Eugene  Meeting. 


Goat  Walk  with  Jim  Corbett 

by  Qeorge  Rudenko,  San  Fernando  Friends  Meeting 

Six  of  us  from  PYM  and  IMYM  gathered  early  in 
April  this  year  at  Jim  and  Pat  Corbett’s  house  in 
Tucson,  AZ  in  preparation  for  a goat  walk  the  next 
day. 

After  Meeting  for  Worship  at  Pima  Friends 
Meeting  House  (it  was  Sunday)  we  started  off. 

The  Goat  Walk  itself  was  in  the  Sierra  Blanca 
Land  owned  by  the  Saguaro-Juniper  Association,  a 
small  group  of  Friends  and  others  who  share  similar 
ideas,  which  are  spiritual,  ecological  and  retreat- 
sabbatical. 

We  camped  in  a beautiful  grove  of  sycamore  trees 
not  far  from  a stream  and  surrounded  by  saguaro 
cactus  on  both  sides  of  the  canyon  as  well  as  other 
plants  and  trees  native  to  the  high  Arizona  desert. 

For  food  we  had  goat  milk  from  two  goats,  some 
extras  like  raisins,  Quaker  oats,  seeds  and  some  wild 
plants  such  as  mustard  greens,  filaree,  cactus  fruit  and 
others.  Surprisingly,  we  were  not  hungry  at  any  time; 
sometimes  milk  went  begging. 

It  was  a retreat  for  all  of  us,  as  well  as  an  experi- 
ence of  unity  with  nature.  One  of  us  described  it  as 
the  week  of  purification.  It  was  harmony  with  the 
surroundings  and  with  each  other. 

Saguaro-Juniper  Covenant  is  designed  to  protect 
the  existing  biotic  community  from  damage,  while 
allowing  at  the  same  time  for  living  on  this  land 
lightly.  We  did  just  that.  We  were  doing  nothing, 
going  nowhere,  in  no  hurry  to  get  there. 

The  most  outstanding  times  that  we  had  were  long 
periods  of  days  and  nights  when  we  discussed  things 
with  Jim  and  listened  to  him.  He  is  cowboy  and 
rancher,  teacher  and  philosopher,  goat  walker  and  a 
man  of  many  gifts  and  talents.  With  equal  ease  he 
talked  about  Christianity  and  Judaism,  Sanctuary  and 
Taoism,  Saguaro-Juniper  Covenant  and  Mongolian 
nomads,  the  ranching  problems  in  Arizona  and 
problems  in  Guatemala,  Martin  Buber  and  Chinese 
philosophers.  He  did  it  with  ease,  elaborating,  getting 
into  details,  answering  questions. 

It  was  an  honor,  a privilege  and  pure  joy  to  spend 
the  week  at  Saguaro-Juniper  Covenant  with  Jim 

Corbett.  He  is  finishing  the  manuscript  of  his  book 

(Continued  on  page  176) 
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(Qoat  Walk:  continued  from  page  175) 
on  Goatwalking, 

My  name  appears  as  the  writer  of  this  report,  but  it 
was  written  by  all  of  us  who  experienced  the  Goat 
Walk:  Virginia,  Betty,  Arden,  Allen  and  Cliff. 


Tree  at  Russian  Quick  North  of  Merulocino,  CA  by  Ernie 
Qoertzen,  Eugene  Meeting 


Friends  Show  Prisoners  New 
Ways  of  Nonviolence 

by  Barbara  Mahal,  San  Diego  Meeting 

Most  Californians  would  agree  that  our  prisons  are 
places  of  violence.  There  is  a powerful  remedy  at 
hand.  The  Alternatives  to  Violence  Project  - West, 
jointly  sponsored  by  San  Diego  Friends  Meeting  and 
the  Peace  Resource  Center  of  San  Diego,  is  setting  an 
example  of  what  can  be  done  to  change  human  beings 
in  a violence-prone  environment. 

AVP  - West  utilizes  the  principles  of  group 
dynamics  in  its  workshops  in  which  participants  have 
already  reported  a decrease  in  violence  in  a local 
California  prison.  There  could,  no  doubt,  be  a 
dramatic  impact  on  our  prison  population  if  this 
program  gains  support. 

Where  Friends  have  gone  into  prisons,  the  interest 


has  been  heightened  so  that  now  the  need  is  for  more 
trainer-facilitators.  In  short,  we  of  AVP  - West  need 
help. 

The  AVP  program  began  in  New  York  State’s 
Greenhaven  Prison  in  1975.  Since  then,  thousands  of 
workshops  have  been  held  all  over  New  York  State. 
Here  in  San  Diego,  two  basic  training  workshops  and 
one  training  for  trainers  workshop  have  been  held  in 
1989.  Mini- workshops  were  held  at  the  1989  Pacific 
Yearly  Meeting,  at  San  Diego  Juvenile  Hall  in  1989, 
and  at  a 1990  Southern  California  Quarterly  Meeting. 

Monthly  workshops  are  now  being  held  at 
Donovan  Prison  in  Otay  Mesa.  Between  16  to  20 
prisoners  have  attended  each  three  day  workshop  and 
received  certificates  of  completion.  One  prisoner 
conveyed  his  feelings  about  the  workshop  in  a letter 
to  San  Diego  Friends  Meeting:  “Recently  I had  a 
wonderful  experience  with  four  Quakers.  It  has  made 
such  an  impact  on  my  life  that  I can’t  express  my  true 
feelings,  except  to  say  it  was  wonderful.  I haven’t  felt 
loved  and  cared  for  in  so  many  years,  until  these  four 
Quakers  stepped  into  my  life.  I really  hate  to  see  my 
friends  leave.” 

How  does  AVP  work?  The  process  consists  of 
structured  activities  with  full  participation  of  all 
attending.  It  usually  continues  for  a period  of  22  or 
more  hours  over  a weekend,  thus  building  momen- 
tum. Some  workshops  are  held  with  general  commu- 
nity members  and  others  are  held  in  the  prison  with 
prisoners. 

The  real  key  to  the  success  of  AVP  workshops  is 
“transforming  power,”  best  described  as  spiritual 
insight  into  conflict  resolution.  Workshops  include  a 
discussion  of  transforming  power  along  with  vivid 
examples.  As  its  title  implies,  AVP  develops 
nonviolence  skills  in  addition  to  building  a sense  of 
community,  trust,  affirmation,  cooperation  and 
conflict  resolution. 

A young  coed  attending  a San  Diego  workshop 
said,  “My  worldview  has  changed  greatly  in  a few 
days.  I realized  that  I can  help  to  build  a better 
community  without  violence.  All  I need  is  the 
support  of  everyone  to  be  caring  in  spirit  and  to 
respect  others  and  to  remember  to  listen  to  the  other 
person  before  I make  up  my  mind  and  start  making 
judgements.” 

We  who  have  gained  so  much  from  AVP  want 
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other  Friends  to  consider  attending  a weekend 
workshop  and  becoming  part  of  this  life-changing 
activity.  Attenders  may  learn  to  be  trainer-facilita- 
tors. They  then  may  go  on  to  hold  workshops 
themselves  in  the  community  and  eventually  in  the 
prisons  where  the  need  is  so  desperate. 

We  look  forward  to  hearing  from  interested 
Friends.  We  have  a 12-minute  video  which  you  can 
rent  or  buy,  made  by  the  New  York  AVP.  Please 
address  inquiries  and  suggestions  to  Barbara  Mahal, 
Clerk,  AVP  Steering  Committee,  1411  Eagle  Peak 
Ct.,  Chula  Vista,  CA  92010. 

Friends  for  30© 
Words 

Infinitely  More 

by  Betty  Hubbard,  Boulder  Meeting 

It  is  true  that  Quakerism  takes  a firm  stand  for 
non-agression,  for  community,  for  service,  and  for 
simplicity  of  life  style.  But  for  me  it  is  infinitely  more 
than  this. 

What  changed  George  Fox  from  a desperately 
unhappy  seeker,  ready  to  take  his  own  life,  into  a man 
of  great  conviction,  purpose,  and  power?  Was  it  not 
the  voice  within  that  said,  “There  is  one,  even  Christ 
Jesus,  that  can  speak  to  thy  condition.”  George  Fox 
knew  at  last  that  Christ  was  alive,  and  he  chose  with 
firm  commitment  to  follow  Jesus  Christ  from  that  day 
on.  In  Geoffrey  Nuttall’s  Introduction  to  George  Fox 
and  His  Journal  we  read,  “Fox’s  principle  of  loving 
forbearance  was  clearly  influenced  as  much  by  the 
example  of  Jesus  in  the  Gospels,  as  by  any  inward 
voice.  No  one,  in  fact,  knew  his  Bible  better  than  Fox 
did,  or  could  quote  it  in  argument  more  devastat- 
ingly.”  Repeatedly  Fox  reminded  Friends  that  “the 
Lord  has  come  to  teach  his  people  himself.” 

What  was  it  that  changed  Elizabeth  Fry  from  a 
giddy  young  girl  of  seventeen,  decked  out  in  buttons 
and  bows  and  scarlet  shoes,  into  a conscientious, 
hard-working  mother  of  twleve,  who  found  the  time 
and  courage  to  work  for  the  betterment  of  thousands 


of  ill-treated  prisoners  in  England,  and  finally 
throughout  all  Europe?  It  was  when  she  saw  herself  as 
God  saw  her,  and  wrote  in  her  diary,  “I  am  a con- 
temptible, fine  lady.  All  outside.  No  inside.”  She 
made  a definite  choice  to  follow  the  leadings  of  the 
Christ  Spirit  now  living  within  her.  God  had  given  to 
her  His  gift  of  “amazing  grace”  that  we  love  to  sing 
about.  The  Bible  became  her  guide,  and  she  used  it 
daily  when  her  work  in  Newgate  Prison  began.  She 
knew  that  the  wisdom  and  the  love  in  Christ’s 
teachings  could  change  the  hearts  of  the  vicious  and 
despairing  women  prisoners,  as  nothing  else  could. 

What  was  it  that  changed  John  Woolman  so 
decisively  as  a young  man?  He  wrote  of  himself  at 
sixteen,  “I  began  to  love  wanton  company  ....  To 
exceed  in  vanity  and  to  promote  mirth  was  my  chief 
study.”  But  John  Woolman  had  been  nurtured  as  a 
child  in  a Quaker  school  and  Meeting.  At  eighteen 
he  wrote,  “1  felt  the  judgements  of  God  in  my  soul  like 
a consuming  fire.”  A time  of  struggle  and  indecision 
followed,  but  “God  was  near  to  me  in  my  troubles  and 
in  those  times  of  humiliation  [He]  opened  my  ear  to 
discipline.”  John  Woolman  chose  to  follow  God’s 
way  and  “Often  with  tears  besought  the  Lord  for 
help.”  His  quiet,  humble  spirit,  rooted  in  heavenly 
love,  demonstrated  the  power  of  that  love  wherever 
he  went. 

What  is  the  common  denominator  in  all  of  these 
lives,  so  outstanding  in  Quaker  annals?  They  had  an 
experience  with  the  Lord  that  opened  their  under- 
standing to  the  reality  that  He  was  alive,  and  that  He 
loved  them  personally.  Then  they  deliberately  chose 
to  follow  wherever  their  Lord  might  lead.  He  became 
the  Light  within  their  hearts  that  guided,  illumined, 
strengthened,  and  blessed  them  from  that  day  on. 

God  has  not  changed,  he  made  each  one  of  us, 
and  He  loves  us  with  a forgiving  love.  He  waits 
eagerly  for  that  day  when  we  will  ask  Him  to  be  our 
God.  Once  we  choose  to  submit  to  His  disciplines, 
the  joys,  the  revelations,  the  heart  peace  that  He  can 
give  are  beyond  description. 
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Response  to  Martin  Cobin^s  Article,  **Watch  Thy 
Language,  Friend,**  March  1990 

I enjoyed  reading  Martin  Cobin’s  searching  article 
on  religious  terminology-  It  is  so  important  for  all  of 
us  to  realize  that  all  people  have  “a  capacity  to 
understand  and  practice  virtue”  and  that  no  one 
denomination  or  religion  has  the  one  and  only  truth, 
though  all  of  them  have  insights  which  can  lead  us  to 
God’s  truth  — the  proper  leading  for  each  of  us  in  our 
own  place  and  time.  I,  like  many  Friends,  fled  to  the 
Religious  Society  of  Friends  from  doctrinal  Christian- 
ity and  found  among  Quakers  the  deep,  universal 
seeking  I craved. 

But  for  me,  and  some  other  Friends,  “Christ”  and 
“Jesus”  are  not  just  words  — not  just  terminology. 
What  I found  when  I came  to  Friends  was  a new  faith 
in  which  ordinary  people  could  walk  with  Christ  on  a 
day  to  day  basis  and  rely  upon  him  as  an  immediate, 
living  counselor  and  aide.  I also  found  a call  to  look 
deeply  at  my  own  hypocrisy  and  to  try  to  live  up  to 
the  true  meaning  of  being  a friend  of  Christ  Jesus. 

Some  people  who  call  themselves  Christians, 
particularly  Christian  mystics,  do  not  proselytize;  they 
are  instead  focused  outwardly  on  helping  others  to 
live  to  their  full  potential.  They  are  aware  of  their 
responsibility  for  good  stewardship  of  all  of  God’s 
bounteous  gifts  — love,  intelligence,  beauty,  nature, 
etc.  These  Christians,  along  with  mystics  and  seekers 
of  other  faiths,  dwell  outside  of  the  doctrinal  contro- 
versies of  which  Cobin  speaks;  they  live  instead  in  an 
ongoing  personal  relationship  with  God  which 
radically  changes  their  lives. 

Early  Friends  practiced  this  Christianity.  John 
Woolman  and  other  later  Friends  were  and  still  are 
appalled  at  the  discrepancy  between  the  Christian 
vision  of  the  early  Friends  and  the  behavior  of  later 
Friends  and  other  Christians  in  comparison  to  that 
vision. 

All  I ask  is  that  Friend  Cobin  and  others  realize 
that  some  of  us  have  found  a possibility  among 
Friends  of  seeking  for  the  full,  universal  impact  of 
Christ’s  teaching,  of  finding  a real  and  everpresent 
relationship  with  Jesus  Christ,  God,  and  the  Spirit  — 
and  I use  all  of  these  terms  in  their  cosmic  sense, 
beyond  the  gender  distinctions  they  imply  — and  of 


celebrating  God’s  love  with  a religious  community  in 
which  we  too  can  live  out  our  lives  committed  to  our 
deeply  held  beliefs  and  personal  experience.  When 
we,  like  Woolman,  speak  from  that  experience,  please 
allow  us  our  voice  so  that  we  may  feel  secure  in  our 
home  among  Friends. 


Marsha  Chevalier 


Notes  from  Around  Europe, 
THE  Quaker  Council  for 
European  Affairs 

by  Clare  Qalbraith,  Quaker  United  Nations 
Committee 

Simon  Stocker,  director  of  the  Brussels- based 
International  Coalition  for  Development  Action,  a 
network  of  development  organizations  in  twenty-one 
industrialized  countries,  is  concerned  about  the  future 
of  developing  and  newly  industrialized  countries 
(NICs)  now  that  Eastern  Europe  is  opening  up  to  the 
West’s  free  market  economy. 

He  notes  in  a recent  address  the  difference 
between  the  call  twenty  years  ago  for  a New  Interna- 
tional Economic  Order  based  on  justice  and  equality 
and  today’s  New  Order  with  Western  capital  looking 
for  Eastern  Europe’s  new  markets,  relatively  skilled 
but  cheap  labor  force,  and,  for  Western  Europe,  the 
proximity  to  its  own  markets. 

Even  before  the  “opening”,  for  developing 
countries’  structural  adjustment  programs,  negotiated 
by  the  World  Bank  and  the  IMF  (International 
Monetary  Fund)  and  other  institutions  controlled  by 
donor  countries,  have  led  to  deeper  poverty  for  their 
people.  Some  countries  will  need  development  aid  for 
the  forseeable  future. 

Eastern  Europe  has  become  the  focus  for  invest- 
ment, making  it  more  difficult  for  developing  and 
NIC  countries  to  attract  investment. 

With  the  disintegration  of  East-West  conflict, 
certain  developing  countries  lose  strategic  value, 
leading  to  loss  of  aid  and  even  disinvestment.  Stocker 
believes  that  countries  investing  in  Eastern  Europe  are 
taking  funds  from  Third  World  investment  to  do  so. 

Let  us  try,  he  urges,  to  ensure  that  Third  World 
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developing  countries  not  be  forgotten.  No  industrial- 
ized  nation  has  yet  met  the  United  Nations  target  for 
aid  to  developing  countries  of  the  low  0.7%  gross 
national  product. 

Back  here  in  the  United  States  can  we  monitor  our 
government’s  expenditure  and  ensure  that  there  is  no 
diversion  of  aid?  Aid  to  Eastern  Europe  should  be  in 
addition  to  funds  for  developing  countries. 

NGO  Forum  on  Cambodia  Meets  and  Reports 

The  NGO  Forum  on  Cambodia  met  at  Quaker 
House  in  Brussels  in  February.  Their  consultant,  John 
Pedlar,  reported  that  the  situation  in  Cambodia  is  not 
so  bad  as  painted  by  Western  media.  Khmer  Rouge 
troops  have  not  gained  any  significant  ground,  and 
the  Hun  Sen  government  appears  to  be  in  control  of 
the  country. 

Many  governments  are  preparing  to  give  financial 
aid  to  Cambodia,  a country  on  a par  with  Ethiopia  in 
per  capita  wealth.  Relatively  equal  distribution  of 
available  resources  alone  prevents  widespread 
starvation. 

The  forum  spent  a large  proportion  of  their 
meeting  discussing  how  to  help  Cambodians  to  make 
the  best  possible  use  of  this  aid:  the  depletion  of  the 
educated  population  during  the  years  of  Khmer  Rouge 
rule  makes  the  efficient  absorption  of  aid  difficult. 

Quaker  Council  on  European  Affairs  was  able  to 
report  that  the  European  Parliament  recently  made  a 
statement  calling  for  the  prevention  of  the  return  to 
power  of  the  Khmer  Rouge,  the  suspension  of  the 
Cambodian  seat  at  the  United  Nations,  the  cessation 
of  Chinese  military  aid  to  the  Khmer  Rouge,  and  the 
consideration  of  Australian  proposals  that  the  United 
Nations  should  administer  the  country  until  free 
elections  can  be  organized.  It  is  clear  that  continued 
lobbying  will  be  important  to  ensure  that  this 
statement  is  acted  upon  and  QCEA  is  investigating 
ways  of  helping  this  process. 

Report  of  Southern 
California  Quarterly  Meeting 

by  Beatrice  Miller,  Orange  Qrove  Meeting 

Southern  California  Quarterly  Meeting  was  held  at 


La  Jolla  Meeting  House  the  weekend  of  May  5-6  with 
La  Jolla  and  San  Diego  Meetings  acting  as  co-hosts. 

Last  Spring  when  Quarterly  Nominating  Commit- 
tee reported  that  it  was  unable  to  find  a person  able 
and  willing  to  serve  as  Clerk  of  Quarterly  Meeting, 
there  was  extended  discussion  of  why  this  was  so  and 
whether  there  was  strong  support  among  Friends  for 
the  continuation  of  Quarterly  Meeting.  Out  of  this 
discussion,  an  ad  hoc  committee  was  appointed  to 
consider  the  future  of  Quarterly  Meeting. 

The  report  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  was 
presented  at  Spring  meeting.  It  was  the  Committee’s 
conclusion  and  clearly  the  sense  of  assembled  Friends 
that  there  is  indeed  very  strong  support  for  the 
continuation  of  Quarterly  Meeting;  that  the  fellow- 
ship and  spiritual  value  of  meeting  with  Friends  in  a 
larger  community  than  the  Monthly  Meeting  was  very 
important. 

The  nomination  of  Hermione  Baker  as  Clerk  of 
the  Meeting  was  joyfully  accepted. 

The  further  recommendations  of  the  Ad  Hoc 
Committee  are  summarized  as  follows: 

1 ) That  Quarterly  continue  to  meet  three 
times  a year. 

2)  Fall  Meeting:  Focus  on  the  general 
theme  of  “What  it  Means  to  be  a Quaker” 
(sometimes  called  a Meeting  for  Learning). 

3)  Mid-Winter  Fellowship:  For  some  years 
this  has  been  a weekend  event  at  Presbyte- 
rian Conference  Grounds  in  Pacific 
Palisades,  and  was  well  attended  in  February 
despite  bad  weather.  The  suggested 
program  would  include  worship -fellowship 
groups  and/or  silent  meeting,  bible  study, 
book  discussion.  State  of  the  Meeting 
reports  and  time  for  pressing  concerns. 

Spring  Meeting  would  focus  on  the 
business  of  the  Quarter,  including  concerns 
from  Peace  and  Social  Order. 

Concern  was  expressed  that  the  Peace  and  Social 
Order  Committee  of  the  Quarter,  which  has  enjoyed 
excellent  attendance  and  the  involvement  of  many 
Meetings,  might  not  be  allowed  time  at  the  Fall  and 
Mid- Winter  meetings  to  bring  concerns  to  the  whole 
group.  Both  the  Clerk  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee, 
Aimee  Elsbree,  and  the  incoming  Clerk  of  the 

(Continued  on  page  1 80) 
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Quarterly  Meeting,  Hermione  Baker,  were  clear  that 
if  Peace  and  Social  Order  brought  to  Continuing 
Committee  a request  to  bring  minutes  before  the 
plenary  session,  that  such  request  would  certainly  be 
honored. 

The  depth  of  interest  and  support  for  the  continu- 
ation  of  the  life  of  the  Quarter  was  clear  in  the 
involvement  of  Friends  in  response  to  the  Ad  Hoc 
Committee’s  report.  The  recommendations  were 
approved  and  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  was  encouraged 
to  continue  its  work  of  observing  the  processes  of 
Quarter  and  testing  its  recommendations  against 
experience. 

Book  Reviews 

Love  and  Work  by  Charlotte  Joko  Beck.  Edited  by 
Steve  Smith,  San  Francisco:  Harper  & Row,  1989, 
214  pp.  $12.00.  Review  by  Sonda  Beal,  Berkeley 
Meeting, 

Charlotte  joko  Beck  is  a Zen  teacher  in  San  Diego 
who  offers  a way  of  understanding  and  practicing 
Buddhism  uniquely  suited  to  Americans.  This 
marvelous  book  of  Joko’s  dharma  talks  (talks  given  to 
Zen  students  during  intense  periods  of  meditation 
practice)  was  edited  by  Friend  Steve  Smith  of 
Claremont  Meeting,  who  teaches  philosophy  at 
Claremont  McKenna  College  and  practices  Zen 
himself.  He  has  sensitively  ordered  the  talks,  with  the 
most  basic  and  simple  ideas  at  the  beginning  and  the 
more  complex  or  most  liable  to  misinterpretation  at 
the  end. 

Joko’s  great  virtue  as  a teacher  is  that  she  realizes 
everyone  is  different;  thus,  when  she  speaks,  she  is 
careful  to  qualify  everything  she  says.  She  does  not 
want  students  to  go  away  with  a package  of  ideas  that 
they  can  recite,  but  rather  to  ask  themselves  whether 
her  words  reflect  their  own  life  experience.  Further, 
as  an  American  woman,  she  has  a very  acute  under' 
standing  of  the  psychological  make-up  of  her  students. 
She  states,  for  example,  that  one  has  to  be  relatively 
happy  in  the  ordinary,  everyday  sense  before  it  is 
appropriate  to  tackle  the  issues  involved  in  going 
beyond  ego.  When  people  try  to  progress  too  fast  or 
to  skip  over  steps  in  their  development,  there  can  be 


deleterious  results.  Thus,  she  no  longer  assigns  koans, 
the  questions  used  in  some  types  of  Zen  to  push 
students  to  break  through  the  bonds  of  ego.  Rather, 
she  stresses  the  importance  of  awareness,  of  paying 
attention  to  what  is  going  on  in  one’s  mind  at  every 
moment.  The  tragedy,  she  states,  is  that  we  “dream 
our  lives  away,”  failing  to  notice  each  splendid 
moment  of  experience  while  fantasizing  about  what 
was  or  will  be. 

The  way  to  reverse  this  tendency  to  fantasize  is, 
Joko  states,  to  become  aware  of  each  emotion- thought 
as  it  arises.  When  our  feelings  are  hurt,  we  need  to 
catch  our  defensive  thoughts  right  away  by  saying  to 
ourselves,  for  example,  “Thinking  that  so-an-so  is  a 
real  jerk.”  Then,  instead  of  allowing  ourselves  to  get 
lost  in  such  thoughts,  we  can  find  the  tense  place  in 
our  body  that  reflects  the  ego-defense  on  a non-verbal 
level.  By  becoming  one  with  this  tension,  it  dissolves. 
If  we  practice  this  persistently,  we  will  find  ourselves 
becoming  defensive  less  and  less  often. 

Joko  has  dropped  the  more  rigid  aspects  of  Zen 
which,  while  suited  to  its  Asian  birthplace,  do  not 
transplant  well  to  American  soil.  She  no  longer 
shaves  her  head,  for  example,  and  does  little  to 
separate  herself  out  as  special.  She  does  believe, 
however,  that  formal  sitting  meditation  is  important 
because  it  is  the  situation  in  which  it  is  most  difficult 
to  escape  oneself. 

Still,  even  those  who  do  not  practice  Zen  formally 
can  put  many  of  the  teachings  in  this  book  to  use. 

The  discussion  of  pleasure  and  pain,  for  example,  is 
universally  applicable.  We  are  always  trying  to  make 
ourselves  comfortable  and  avoid  pain  or  discomfort, 
Joko  states.  But  through  earnest,  everyday  efforts  to 
be  aware  of  our  thoughts,  we  can  gradually  learn  to  be 
open,  not  just  to  what  we  label  agreeable,  but  to  all  of 
life,  becoming  thus  increasingly  able  to  experience  the 
wonder  of  our  world,  just  as  it  is. 


To  Meet  at  the  Source,  Hindus  and  Quakers,  by 
Martha  Dart,  Pendle  Hill  Pamphlet  #289,  1990. 
Review  by  Sally  W,  Bryan,  University  Meeting 
Those  who  are  already  interested  in  the  comparisons 
and  contrasts  between  Hindus  and  Quakers  will  be 
glad  to  have  Martha  Dart’s  new  Pendle  Hill  Pamphlet 
#289,  brought  to  their  attention.  Entitled  To  Meet  at 
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the  Source,  Hindus  and  Quakers,  it  discusses  the  Pure 
Principle,  the  Light,  Unity,  Silence,  Simplicity,  and 
Guidance  by  stitching  Martha’s  years  of  experience  in 
India  and  as  a Friend  with  brief  quotations  from  the 
literature  of  both  religious  traditions.  The  last 
section:  “Is  Our  God  Too  Small?”  catches  the  feeling 
evoked  by  the  pamphlet:  “This  living  Presence  that 
one  feels  in  places  of  worship  the  world  over  is  the 
same  Spirit  that  guides  us  in  the  living  of  our  lives, 
the  same  Pure  Principle  ‘which  in  different  places  and 
ages  hath  had  different  names.’  We  learn  from  India 
that  leading  a more  simple  life  gives  us  more  time  to 
spend  in  silence  and  more  serenity  of  spirit  to  respond 
to  it.”  Meditating  upon  words  from  the  Upanishads, 
“...Friends  might  ask  ourselves  now  if  our  God  is  too 
small.  The  secularism  and  materialism  in  modern  life 
today  make  it  all  the  more  important  for  the  religions 
of  the  world  to  illuminate  each  other  so  that  our 
combined  Light  can  lead  us  and  help  us  find  ways  to 
deal  with  the  oppression,  destruction  of  the  earth  and 
biosphere,  famine,  violence,  and  political  upheaval 
that  are  so  much  a part  of  modem  life:  what  Bishop 
Lakshman  Wickremesingh  of  Sri  Lanka  calls  ‘fellow 
wayfarers  engaged  in  a common  search.’” 

Friends  who  have  not  considered  the  relationships 
and  differences  between  Hindus  and  Quakers  will 
have  their  understanding  broadened  by  sharing 
Martha  Dart’s  experience:  “In  India  the  spiritual 
dimension  of  life  is  felt  in  the  atmoshpere.  It  is  an 
unforgettable  experience  to  be  in  a land  where  the 
search  for  and  worship  of  God  have  come  down 
through  the  centuries  and  are  still  part  of  daily  life 
today  — the  classical  music,  all  based  on  religious 
epics  and  prayers;  the  housewife  tending  the  house- 
hold  shrine  as  her  first  act  of  the  day;  casual  conversa- 
tions in  which  a spiritual  dimension  of  life  is  taken  for 
granted.” 

This  is  an  excellent  pamphlet.  It  points  to  the 
wisdom  of  humility. 


Memorial  Minutes 

Miriam  Albertson 

1900-1989 

How  does  one  speak  of  this  beauty?  She  lived  a 
long  and  full  life.  She  was  bom  March  3,  1900  in 
Nebraska,  the  oldest  of  three  children  of  a Methodist 
minister.  She  was  one  of  only  six  women  in  her  class 
when  she  entered  medical  school  at  the  University  of 
Nebraska,  and  the  only  one  to  graduate.  After  serving 
as  a physician  in  India  for  seven  years,  she  became 
school  physician  at  Winthrop  College,  a women’s 
college  in  Rockhill,  SC,  where  she  developed  a full 
health  care  program,  including  counselling.  She 
moved  to  Corvallis,  Oregon,  after  her  retirement. 

She  died  December  1,  1989.  She  is  survived  by  her 
sister,  Mildred  Albertson,  and  by  a neice  and  nephew. 

She  made  our  Meeting  the  center  of  her  love,  and 
although  she  was  bedridden  with  osteoporosis  for 
years  and  unable  to  attend  Meeting,  she  held  us  in  her 
thoughts.  Her  interests  were  many  and  varied,  among 
them  gardening  and  cooking,  sewing  and  needlepoint, 
medical  research,  the  League  of  Women  Voters,  and 
reading.  She  enjoyed  traveling  with  her  friend  Ruth 
Jones  and  did  most  of  the  driving  while  she  was  able, 
and  kept  up  her  active  interest  in  Cairn  terriers  to  the 
end. 

When  she  expressed  a regret  that  she  could  not 
return  a vist  from  a friend  (because  she  was  bedrid- 
den) , she  was  answered  with  “Miriam,  I came  to  see 
you  for  me!”  This  shows  what  a positive  experience  a 
visit  with  Miriam  could  be.  She  often  inquired  after 
Friends  and  their  children,  and  because  she  thought 
in  terms  of  what  would  be  best  for  the  entire  Meeting, 
she  remained  an  active  member  of  Ministry  and 
Oversight  as  long  as  her  hearing  permitted,  then  she 
withdrew. 

Her  wonderful  steady  quality,  her  love  of  language 
and  books,  her  lovely  wavy  hair  (neat  to  the  end),  her 
self-discipline,  and  yet  her  awareness  of  when  it  was 
time  to  be  prodigal  in  generosity  with  herself  and  her 
friends  — there  simply  is  no  summary  adequate  to  the 
patina  of  this  life  and  the  quality  that  it  gave  to 
beauty. 

When  so  sweet  a Friend  leaves  a wornout  body,  her 
(Continued  on  page  182) 
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spirit  undiminished  in  our  memories,  when  one  is  so 
loved,  what  can  we  give  who  knew  her  but  praise  for 
what  she  gave? 

Barbara  Reynolds 

Barbara  Reynolds,  who  was  born  in  Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin  and  was  a resident  of  Long  Beach, 
California,  died  suddenly  February  1 1 while  on  an 
extended  visit  to  Wilmington,  Ohio.  She  was  74. 

On  her  instructions  to  the  mortuary,  signed  before 
her  death,  Barbara  listed  her  primary  occupation  as 
freelance  writer  and  her  business  as  ‘peacemaking.’ 

She  had  spent  her  last  ten  years  peacemaking  in  Long 
Beach,  working  with  Cambodian  and  other  refugees. 
She  was  instrumental  in  arranging  the  release  of  a 
Vietnamese  family  of  four  from  Saigon  when  no  other 
refugees  were  leaving  the  country  and  helped  them 
settle  in  Long  Beach  in  1983. 

Barbara  had  previously  lived  in  Wilmington,  Ohio, 
and  had  established  a resource  center  of  materials  on 
Hiroshima,  Nagasaki  and  the  nuclear  era  at  Wilming- 
ton College.  Many  of  the  Japanese  materials  for 
which  she  arranged  translation  had  never  before  been 
available  in  English.  She  was  a strong  opponent  of 
nuclear  weapons,  partially  based  on  her  experiences 
between  1951  and  1954,  when  she,  her  husband  and 
three  children  lived  in  Hiroshima.  Her  husband  Earle 
had  been  assigned  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
to  study  the  effects  of  the  A-bomb  on  the  growth  of 
Japanese  children. 

While  in  Japan,  her  husband  designed  and  built  a 
yacht  and  he  and  Barbara  traveled  around  the  world 
with  one  son,  their  10-year  old  daughter  and  three 
Japanese  yachtsmen.  Earle  and  Barbara  wrote  about 
this  trip  in  their  book,  AU  in  the  Same  Bool  Barbara 
also  authored  several  children’s  books:  Pepper,  Hamlet 
and  Broumswiggle,  Emily  San,  Cabin  Boy  and  Extra 
Ballast,  the  Story  of  Leopons  and  a mystery.  Alias  for 
Death. 

In  1958,  to  protest  the  testing  of  nuclear  weapons, 
the  Reynolds  family  sailed  their  50-foot  yacht  into  the 
Eniwetok  testing  zone  in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  An 
account  of  this  protest  became  a book.  Forbidden 
Voyage,  written  by  Earle  Reynolds. 

In  1961,  when  the  USSR  began  similar  tests,  the 


family  sailed  the  Phoenix  in  protest  to  Vladivostok, 
carrying  with  them  hundreds  of  appeals  for  peace, 
including  many  from  survivors  of  the  Hiroshima  and 
Nagasaki  bombs.  Turned  away  by  the  Coast  Guard, 
the  yacht  returned  to  Japan  and  Barbara  organized  a 
Peace  Mission  with  two  Hibakusha  (‘fire-bombed 
people’)  to  take  the  appeals  to  leaders  in  the  United 
States  and  Russia. 

On  a subsequent  peace  study  mission  , she  traveled 
with  survivors  from  both  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki 
around  the  world,  presenting  a message  of  peace  and 
disarmament.  For  her  work  with  the  hibakusha,  she 
was  made  an  honorary  citizen  of  Hiroshima,  the  first 
non-Japanese  woman  so  honored.  She  was  also 
honored  at  a dinner  given  by  then-Prime  Minister 
Nakasone. 

Both  cities  had  invited  her  to  Japan  in  August 
1990  for  ceremonies  associated  with  the  dropping  of 
the  A-bombs  on  August  6 and  9 and  with  her 
founding  of  a hospitality  house,  the  Friendship 
Center,  in  Hiroshima  thirty  years  ago. 

She  had  also  been  honored  by  the  War  Resisters 
League,  the  Wonder  Woman  Foundation,  and  was 
Long  Beach  City  College’s  Senior  Citizen  of  the  Year 
in  1986. 

She  is  survived  by  her  son  Tim  in  Los  Angeles,  her 
son  Ted  in  Ypsilanti,  Michigan,  her  daughter  Jessica 
Shaver  of  Long  Beach,  five  grandchildren  and  one 
great-grandson.  She  is  also  survived  by  a number  of 
young  Japanese,  Cambodian  and  Vietnamese  who 
considered  her  their  mother  by  ‘moral  adoption.’ 

Earle  Reynolds  lives  in  Ben  Lomond,  California. 

Memorial  services  were  held  February  17  at  First 
Friends  Church  in  Long  Beach,  February  25  in 
Wilmington,  Ohio,  and  February  22  in  Philadelphia. 
Memorial  gifts  may  be  sent  to  the  World  Friendship 
Center,  3-3-16  Minami-Machi,  Minami-ku,  Hiro- 
shima, 734,  Japan  or  to  the  Hiroshima/Nagasaki 
Collection,  Wilmington  College,  Wilmington,  Ohio 
45177. 
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12  - 15  North  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting,  Pacific  Lutheran  University,  Tacoma,  WA. 

22 ' 29  Young  Adult  Friends  of  North  America,  “Healing  Ourselves,  Each  Other,  and  the  Earth,”  a conference 
at  Merritt  Center  near  Payson,  AZ.  Contact  Sarah  Daykin,  1212  E.  Spence  Ave.  #10,  Tempe,  AZ  85281,  (602) 
921'8588.  Cost:  $125.  Limited  scholarships  and  carpooling. 

27  -29  “You  Are  What  You  EaP’  Conference  at  Ben  Lomond  Quaker  Center  with  Beth  Thomas  — a hands-on 
experience  of  vegetarian  cooking  and  baking  by  one  who  has  learned  cooking  at  Tasajara.  Cost  for  weekend  is 

$85.00.  Call  (408)  336-8333. 

30  - Aug  4 Pacific  Yearly  Meeting,  La  Verne  University,  La  Verne,  CA. 

August 

24  - 26  Summer  Montana  Gathering  of  Friends,  Luccock  Park,  south  of  Livingston,  MT. 

27  - Sept  3 Annual  Workcamp  at  Ben  Lomond  Quaker  Center.  Advance  registration  required  by  Aug.  23.  Call 
(408)  336-8333.  Cost  is  for  meals  only  at  $2.50  per  person. 
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Call  to  Pacific  Yearly 
Meeting 

This  is  a call  to  Friends  throughout  Pacific  Yearly 
Meeting  to  meet  together  at  LaVerne  University, 
LaVerne,  C A for  the  annual  session  of  PYM  from 
July  30  to  August  4,  1990,  with  committees  and 
representatives  meeting  on  July  29. 

Friends  will  be  aware  that  we  had  expected  to  meet 
in  Chico  this  year,  and  the  contract  had  been  signed. 
In  mid-May,  we  were  notified  that  the  asbestos 
removal  company  had  just  told  the  Craig  Hall 
complex  manager  that  several  extra  weeks  would  be 
required  to  complete  the  work  scheduled  for  this 
summer.  Our  contract  had  been  cancelled!  Faced 
with  the  lateness  of  the  date  and  the  difficulty  we 
have  had  in  locating  suitable  sites,  we  sought 
solutions.  By  a most  fortunate  chance,  or  by  God’s 
grace,  LaVerne  University  had  open  the  very  week  we 
had  originally  scheduled!  Homeless  in  May,  we  now 
have  a place  again,  and  for  the  same  dates  as  had  been 
planned. 

Aware  of  past  problems,  our  committees  and  the 
management  of  the  LaVerne  property  have  been 
working  very  hard  to  design  changes  which  may 
alleviate  many  of  the  difficulties.  For  example, 
LeFetre  Hall  is  again  open  for  us  this  year,  and  our 
committees,  together  with  the  management,  are  being 
creative  about  space  for  the  children’s  program,  the 
bookstore,  and  registration. 

This  is  the  first  Annual  Session  of  Pacific  Yearly 
Meeting  in  this,  the  last  decade  of  this  century. 

Friends  will  meet  to  greet  old  friends  and  also  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  newer  Friends  who  will 
be  shaping  the  future  of  PYM  during  the  coming 
years.  We  meet  together  for  the  sense  of  fellowship 
and  for  the  strength  we  derive  from  that  sharing.  We 
meet  in  corporate  worship  and  we  will  wait  together 
in  worship  for  guidance  to  know  the  will  of  God  so 
that  it  may  be  reflected  in  our  corporate  action. 

There  will  be  informational  opportunities  and  times 
for  social  sharing  and  for  the  sorts  of  simple  Friendly 
fun  Quakers  can  create  together.  Yearly  Meeting  is  a 
time  to  measure  changes,  too  — growth  in  our 
children  as  well  as  in  our  selves,  joyful  gains  and  the 
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pain  of  losses,  new  leadings,  new  visions,  and  the  re- 
affirmation of  old  truths. 

This  year,  we  will  have  as  our  invited  guest  Marty 
Walton,  General  Secretary  of  Friends  General 
Conference.  Friend  Marty  will  live  with  us  during  our 
session  and  will  address  us  at  one  Plenary  Session. 
Friends  will  have  many  opportunities  to  meet  and  talk 
with  her. 

Due  to  the  unexpected  necessity  for  changes,  the 
Registration  Forms  have  had  to  be  re-done.  Please, 
Friends,  try  very  hard  to  get  these  in  on  time.  It  will 
help  make  for  good  order  among  us  if  our  hard- 
working committees  can  have  the  information  they 
need  as  they  seek  to  make  PYM  as  comfortable, 
enjoyable,  and  functional  as  possible  for  everyone. 

Friends,  let  us  hold  each  other  in  our  hearts  and 
come  together  at  LaVerne  seeking  to  find  the  way  to 
live  our  lives  in  accordance  with  God’s  will. 

Jane  Walters  Peers,  Clerk 


